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in German hands. For the peasant who had never known why he
fought, Russia began and ended with his own fields. Their numbers
were small, terribly small compared with the army that had been
and was steadily melting away5 but the German and Austrian
armies opposing them had been greatly reduced owing to the
pressure of the Allies on the other fronts, and it was conceivable
that they would at least be able to hold their own. There was still
some pro-war enthusiasm in the rear, too.
Shocked by the incapacity of the Provisional Government to
take a firm stand against the peace propaganda of the Bolsheviks, or
to stein the break-up of the army, movements were arising among
middle-class elements in the cities with a view to supplying the
initiative which the Government lacked. Women's battalions were
being recruited and were drilling with energy and purpose. Wounded
soldiers were forming themselves into shock groups preparatory
to returning to the front. An association formed under the presidency
of a certain Colonel Mouravieff, a young officer in the early thirties,
was at work recruiting soldiers and officer members and putting
them under oath to return to the front and fight so long as required
to by the Allied command. The intention of the Association was to
form a nucleus in each military unit round which the more reliable
elements among the soldiers could be gathered, each one being
admitted to the oath. There was no counter-revolutionary aim
behind this Association. In fact, it had the support of certain members
of the Government, principally Boris Savinkoff, once organizer of
the assassinations of Plehve and the Grand Duke Sergius, now
acting Minister of War. All this was hopefully suggestive of the
possibility of saving something out of Russia wrhich would continue
to give the Germans occupation on their eastern front.
But it needed cohesion and leadership. When Kerensky and
the Provisional Government declined to proceed against the
Bolsheviks they lost the allegiance of the executive members of
Counter-Espionage. They could scarcely expect to hold it after
the way we had been let down. Rak, as usual, was our thinker and
leader, and he came out of the trough of despair into which Kerensky's
failure had plunged us with the scheme for the formation of the
Military League. This was to be an association of officers pledged
to resist any attempt to restore the monarchy, but determined to
win control of the revolution and use it for the successful prosecution
of the war. Our chosen leader was Colonel Gorlenko, my superior
at the Ministry of Transport. Gorlenko was a cavalry officer who
had married one of the most popular singers at the Marinsky Opera
House. Wounded early in the war, he had been given charge of
the cavalry school and a large number of the officers serving with